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——Surely there are 

1 stars whose influencesis upon our lives 

tivil and overpowering : it is these 

Phat blight the young rose in its earliest spring 
Sully the pearl fresh trom its native sea ; 

Wing the shaft to th® youthful warrior’s breast 

tn his first field ; and fade the crimson cheek 
And blue eves of the beautiful. 





Yes, I remember well how she would sit ofan 
evening and watch the sky, while her eyes flash- 
ed with light, as wild, as intense, as the bright 
est star on which she gazed: and when my kiss 
awakened her from her dream, I remember too 
the warm heavy tears that were on the cheek 
* Thou art not like thy 

mother, my fair child,” she would exclaim ;— 
“may thy life be unlike hers too!” and the 
words came forth so gently, and her voice was 
so sweet! I better loved to sit by her knee and 
listen to her sad soft song, than to chase the 
fairest butterfly that lay like a gem on the roses 
I delighted to water. But my mother’s voice 
grew feeble, and darkness settled on her eyes; 
her lip was pale and parched, and when [ hung 
-on her neck, she told me she was sick and faint, 


she pressed to mine. 


and wept; she would lie for hours on a mat, 
and an old woman who came to see us some- 
Dying !—I knew 
not what she meant, but I felt sad, very sad, 


AND, 
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times, said she was dying. 


and went and laid down by my mother ;—but 
the hand I took was burning, and the pressure 
was so slight I scarcely felt it. 

It was a beautiful summer sunset,—not those 
soft gradual tints which melt on the evenings I 
have since seen in England, but the sunset of a 
southern clime, all passion, al! flame—the sky 
was crimson; the Ganges was crimson too; its 
waves flashed through the green foliage that 
overshadowed it, like the gush of red meteors 
through the midnight clouds. My mother call- 


iently 
0 ena- 
s; but 
ey are 
ibition 
ly em- 


ed me to her; [knelt by the mat, while she told 
me to look on the glorious sky, and said it was 
the last shé should ever see; that like the sun 
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she was passing to darkness and silence, but 
not like the sun to return. She said she looked for 
the arrival of a stranger; and if he came after 
her spirit had fled—* My child, you will remem 
ber your mother’s last words—tell him I have 
loved him even unto death: my latest prayer 
was his name and thine.’ She leant back, and 
gasped fearfully, then lay quiet as if she slept, 
I re- 
that cold and 
It grew dark; I lay close down 


member how [ trembled before 
appalling look. 
The morning sun 
was looking cheerfully forth when I awoke :— 


to her side and fell asleep. 


my mother lay so still, so motionless, that IT be- 
lieved her to be yet sleeping, but her eyes wide 
open and bent on me tempted me to kiss her ; 
evenat this moment the chill of that touch is up- 
on my lips. For the first time I shrank from 
her; I spoke, but she answered not; I took her 
cold hand, but instantly loosed it: it fell from 
mine—she had said she was dying—could this 
be death 2? [felt a wild vawue conviction that 
we were separated ferever; but the very de- 
spair of separation brought with it the hope of 


v 


I was repeating with incoherent rapidity — 


re-union: [might die too. 


«< My mother let me die with you!” one arm 
round the neck of the corpse, the other fanning 
backwards and forwards, to keep away the flies, 
and my qhgek resting upon hers, when the door 
of ened, and a stranger entered. I 
look with wonder, not unmixed with plea- 
sure; the splendour of his scarlet and gold dress, 
the Whiteewaving plumes of his helmet, soon at- 
tracted a child’s attention ; but child as.I was 
The 
deep crimson of exercise had given place to a 
hue of ghastly whiteness; every feature was 
convulsed ; his deep broken sobs as he sat by 
the bed, his face covered with his hands, yet 
startle my memory: at last I remembered my 
mother’s words, and hesitatingly approached 
him, and repeated them. He started, and clasp- 
ed me in his arms. 


one glance at his face fastened my gaze. 


I felt his tears on my face: 
he seemed kind, yet fear was my principal sen- 
sation, as wringing my hands and my mother’s 
together, he said in words scarcely audible :— 
“ Abra, my care of our child shall atone for my 
desertion of thee!” Others, his attendants, now 
came in: to one of these he gave me in charge! 
but when they strove to raise me from the body, 
I struggled in their hold, and grasped a hand, 
and implored my mother to keep me. I was, 
however, carried away, weeping the first tears 
of sorrow I had ever shed. 

My course of life was completely changed ;— 
I was placed in the family of a Mr. and Mrs. 
L They had many children of their own, 
educated under their own roof; to my father it 





therefore appeared a most eligible situation ; to 
me it was one of unceasing mortification, of un 
varied unhappiness. Mr. and Mrs, L. conside: 

ed me as an incumbrance, which their obliga 

tions to Mr. St. Leger did not allow them to 
throw off ; and their children as a rival, though. 
from my being the daughter of an Indian, as be 
ing inferior to all. But this very repelling of 
my best affections caused them to flow the more 
strongly where their current was not checked 

the memory of my mother was to me the heart's 
best religion; my love to my father was the 
sole charm of existence. 





I grew up a neglected, 
solitary, and melancholy girl, affectionate from 
| nature, reserved from necessity; when IT was 
suddenly summoned to attend the death-bed of 
my father. He breathed his last in my arms, | 
never left the corpse—I watched the warmth, 
the last colour of life depart, till the hand be- 
came ice, the cheek marble. He was buried in 
his uniform; my hand threw the military eldak 
over his face: even when they nailed down the 
coffin I remained, though every blow struck to 
my heart as the farewell to happiness, the last 
words of hope. They bore the corpse away, 
and as the physician forbade my attendance at 
the funeral, I watched the procession as it pass- 
ed the window. The muffled drums, the dead 
march, seemed sounds from the grave; stately 
figures paced with slow and solema steps; with 
| their arms and eyes bent down silently to the 

earth, I saw them move onward; I lost the sound 
of the heavy measured tread Totihye@aught a dis” 
tant tone of the now faint music. [sprang for 
ward in desperate eagerness; the sun was at 
noon; my head was uncovered, yet I felt not the 
heat: I followed, and reached the grave as they 
were lowering the body to its long home. The 
whole scene swam before me, and [was carried 








back insensible by some who recognized me. On 
my recovery I was coldly told that my father's 
property, left wholly mine, insured me a small 


but independent fortune; and that his will ex 

pressed a wish for my immediate departure for 
England, assigned to the care of a Mrs. Audley, 
a distant relation of his. Every thing was pre 

pared for my departure: an orphan with not 
one either to love or be loved by, I was perfect 

ly indifferent to my future destiny. ‘The even- 
Ingebefore I embarked I went to bid farewell to 
my father’s grave ; there was a storm gather- 
ing on the sky, and the hot still air and my owr 
full heart oppressed me almost to suffocation — 
There was no light save from the fire-flies which 
covered the mansion, or from the dim reflection 
of the red flames which had kindled on the 
banks of the river. I reached the grave; the 
newly turned up earth of its mound wes close 
to another, where the green grass grew in all its 
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rank luxuriance. I looked upon the plain white | heeded, and thes moon, now risen, made the 


stone 3 it was, as my heart foretold, graven 
with my mother’s name,which had hitherto been 
concealed from me. I sat down; tears of the 
most soothing gratitude fell over the graves — 
I felt so thankful that they were united in death. 
It was happiness to me that earth had yet some- 
thing to which I could attach myself: only those 
who have wept over the precious sod which 
contains all they loved, all they worshipped, can 
know how dear are these lonely dwellings of the 
departed. I knelt, prayed, wept, and kissed the 
clay of each parent's grave by turus; and only 
the red hight of the morning warned me to de 
part. I went home and slept, and the fearful 
dream of my feverish slamber yet hangs upon 
me, 
ground beneath was parched, yet the sky was 


I was alone in a dark and wild desert ; the 


black, and red streaks of light passed over it.— 
Theard the hiss of serpents, the howl of savage 


beasts; my Jips were dry and hot; my feet 


| 
| 
| 
| 


burned as they pressed the fiery sand; and my 


heart beat even to agony ; when suddenly fresh- 
ness and sweetness bathed around—there came 
sounds of music and delightful voices; bright 
and beautiful forms gathered on the air; I found 
myself in a green and blessed place. ‘Two came 
towards me—my father, my mother: they em- 


braced me—and I awoke soothed, with their | 


smile visible before me, their blessings yet 
breathing in my ears. ‘The next day | embark- 


ed, and we set sail immediately; yet I had no | 


time to contrast my forlorn neglectedness with 
the lot of others ; and bitterly did I feel the kind 
farewells, the blessings implored on my compa- 
nions. I envied them even the sorrow of parting. 

At length the sun set in the waters, and till 
the final close of the evening [lingered bv the 
side of the vessel. It was a calm sky, not a 
shadow was on the face of heaven, nota breeze 
ruflled the sleeping waves, no sound nor motion 
broke the deep repose, but repose was at this 
Was I the only 


one disturbed and agitated? A cloud, a breath 


moment irksome to my soul. 


of wind, would have been luxury—they would 
have seemed to enter into my feelings, to take 
I left the 
deck, for there were hurried steps around, and 


away my sense of utter loneliness. 
my idleness weighed upon me like a reproach ; 
I felt useless, insignificant: there were glad 
voices talking close by my side—there were 
tones of hope, exultation, sorrow, and affection; 
[ could sympathize with none of them. I hasti- 
ly threw open the window of the cabin, and 
saw the country I was leaving forever, like a 
line in the air, and all but lost in the horizon. — 
No one can say farewell with indifference ; and 
there I leant gazing on the receding land, anx- 
iously, nay, even fondly, till darkness closed 
around, and [ could no longer even fancy I saw 
it. Lost in that vague but painful reverie, when 
the mind, too agitated to dwell on any one sub- 
jeet, crowds past sorrows and future fears upon 
the overburthened present. time had passed un- 














coast visible again. It must be agony to the 
heart to say a long, and it may prove an eternal 
farewell, to all connected with us by every link 
of carly association and affection of many years’ 
standing; to the mother whose smile was the 
light of our childhood; to the father whose 
heart goes with us; to all who have shared in 
our joys and our griefs; this, indeed, must be 
an overflowing of the cup of affliction; bat even 
this painful accumulation of feeling was prefera 
ble to mine of single and complete isolation. It 
is soothing to reflect, that we are dear to those 
we leave behind; that there are some who will 
treasure our memory in the long hours of ab 
sence, and look forward to our meeting again ; 
for never does the moment of reunion rise so 
forcibly on the mind as that of separation. — 
These thoughts are like rain drops in the sea 
son of drought. But Looked on the land of my 
birth. and knew there was not one to calla 
blessing on her far away: not one to wish the 
wanderer’s return; the cold earth lay heavily 
on the hearts that would have throbbed at my 
departing; the eyes that would have wept were 
sealed by death, in the home of darkness and 
forgetfulness, where joy and sorrow are alike. 
[TO BE CONTINUED } 
ee 
A FRAGMENT. 

** Memory is the Album of the heart,” said 
Henry M. to Ellen Morry, as he imprest a part- 
ing kiss upon her lips, now pallid with the grief 
of separation. It was one of those summer even- 
ings which approximate so nearly fo the soft 
luxurious sweetness of an Italian - 5 The 
moon, journeying on a cloudless pat ew her 
radiant robe over all creation, seeming, amid 
the “ milky baldrick of the skies,”"g crescent 
queen of heaven. It was a night in which 
thought might revel undisturbed—for the very 
silence seemed audible. Henry was to leave 
the next morning jor a distant port, and this 
was the parting scene between two beings, who, 
nurtured by the same hands, had grown up in 
The link that 
bound them was the strongest tie that human 


innocence and purity together. 


nature owns congenial minds. 

The same parental roof bad given shelter to 
both—the some parental hand had led them on- 
ward in the paths of life—together had they 
roamed hill, vale, and mead, and youth to them 
had been but one long summer holiday—but 
Ellen’s uncle, who had been for some time in 
France engaged in mercantile speculations, had 
offered Henry a situation, which Mr. Morry had 
induced him to accept; and as his departure 
would take place at an early hour, he had bade 
the family farewell the evening previous. Tho’ 
the parting with Ellen’s father had been tearful, 
yet from Ellen it was still more difficult to sepa- 
rate. Memory is the Album of the heart,” 
said he, “and believe me, dearest Ellen, when 
ever its sacred pages shail be opened, I shall 
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find imprest on every leaf thy much loved image 
The hope again of meeting thee shall be my in 
centive to exertion. Amid peril it will render 
me undaunted, under affliction patient, and in 
sickness it will be my talisman of health. ‘The 
memory of the many hours we passed together 
will cheer the long and tedious period of my 
solitary exile, and I shall again return to thee 
with affections strengthened by absence, and a 
heart proved by trials. Never shall my orisons 
be paid to the God of our fathers without thy 
name being mingled with the prayer—farewell 
acccalre 
THE CRUEL OFFICER PUNISHED 

In the reign of Queen Anne, a soldier belon: 
ing toa marching regiment which was quarter- 
ed in the city of Worcester, was taken up for 
desertion; and being tried before a Court Mar 
tial, was sentenced to be shot. The Colone!} 
and Lieutenant Colonel being at that time in 
London, the command of the Regiment des 
cended in course to the Major,a mest crue] and 
inhuman man. ‘The day on which the deserter 
was to be executed being arrived, the regiment, 
as is usual on these @ecasions, was drawn out to 
gee the execution. 

It is the custom on these occasions, for the 
several corporals to east lots for this disagree 
able office; and when every one expected to 
see ihe lots cast as usual, they were surprised 
to find that the Major had given orders that the 
prisoner should die by the hands of his brother, 
who was only a private man in the same com 
pany: and who, when the cruel order arrived, 
was taking his leave of his unhappy brother, 
and wiih tears fast flowing that expressed the 
anguish of his soul, was hanging for the last 
time about his neck. 

On his knees did the poor fellow beg that he 
might not have a hand in his brother’s death: 
and the poor prisoner, forgetting for a moment 
his petitions to heaven, begged to die by any 
hands but those of a brother. The unrelenting 
officer, however, could by no means be prevail 
ed on to revoke his cruel sentence, though en 
treated to do so by every inferior officer in the 
regiment; but on the contrary, he swore, that 
he, and he only, should be the executicner, if i 
were merely for example’s sake, and to make 
justice appear more terrible —When much time 
had been wasted in fruitless endeavors to soften 
the rigor of this inhuman sentence, the prisoner 
prepared to die, and the brother to be the exe 
cutioner. 

The Major, strict to the maxims of cruelty, 
stands close to see that the piece was properly 
loaded, which being done, he directed that the 
third motion of his cane should he the signal to 
fire. Accordingly at the third motion, the Major 
(instead of the prisoner) received the bullet 
through his head, and fell lifeless to the ground. 

The man had no svoner discharged his 
piece, than throwing it to the ground, he ex 
claimed as follows: “He that can give no mercy. 
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no mercy let him receive. Now I submit! I 
had rather die this hour for that man’s death, 
than live an hundred years and take away the 
life of my brother.” 
sorry for this unexpected piece of justice on the 


No person seemed to be 


inhuman Major, and the man being ordered in- 
to custody, many gentlemen present who had 
been witnesses of the whole affair, joined to en 
ireat the officers to defer the execution of the 
other brother till the Queen’s pleasure should 
be known. 

This request being complied with, the city 
chamber that very nightdrew up a very feeling 
und pathetic address to her Majesty, setting 
forth the unparalleled cruelty of the deceased 
eflicer, and humbly entreating her Majesty's 
pardon for both the brothers. 

The brothers were pardoned, and discharged 
from serving in the army. 


WHISPER TO A WIFE. 

When once a woman is married—when once she 
is listed among the matrons of the land ; Jet not her 
fancy dream of perpetual admiration ; let her not 
be sketching out endless mazes of pleasure. ‘The 
mistress of a family has ceased to be agirl. She 
can no longer be frivolous or childis: with impunity. 
The angel of courtship has sunk into the woman ; 
and that woman will be valued principally as her 
fondness hes in retirement, and her pleasure in the 
narsery of her children.—And woe to the mother 
who is obliged to abandon her children during the 
greater part of the day to hirelings—no, not oblig- 
ed; for there is no duty so imperious, no social con- 
venience or fashionable custom so commanding, as 
to oblige her to such shameful neglect : for muter- 
nal cure, let her remember, s percedt sall other du- 
ties.”? 

In the matrimonial character, gentle lady, no Jon- 
ver let your fancy wander to scenes of pleasure or 
dissipation. —Let home be your empire, your world ! 
Let home be now the sole scene of your wishes, 
your thoughts, your plans, vour exertions. Let 
fame be vow the stage on which, in the varied 
character of wife, of mother, of mistress, you strive 
to act and shine with splendor. In its sober, quiet 
scenes, let your heart cast its anchor, let your feel- 
ings and pursuits all be centred. And beyond the 
spreading ouks that shadow and shelter your dwel- 
ling, gentle lady, let not yourfancy wander. Leave 
your husband to distinguish himself by his valor or 
his talents. Do you seek for fame at home; and let 
the applause of your God, your husband, your chil- 
dren, and your servants, weave for your brow a 
never-fading chaplet. 

Aningenious writer says, ** if a painter wished to 
draw the very finest object in the world, it would 
be the picture of a wife, with eyes expressing the 
serenity of her mind, and a countenance beaming 
with beneyolence, one hand lulling to rest on her 
bosom a lovely infant, the other employed in pre- 
senting a moral page to a second sweet baby, who 
stands at her knee—listening to the words of truth 
and wisdom from its incomparable mother.” 

{ think there fs something very lovely in seeing a 
woman overcome those little domestic disquicts 
which every mistress of a family has to contend 
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with, sittingdown to her breakfast-table in the 
morning with a cheerful, smiling countenance, and 
endeavoring to promote innocent and pleasant con- 
But vain will be 
her amiable efforts at cheerfulness, if she be not 


versation among her little circle. 


assisted by her busband and other members around; 





and truly it is an unpleasant sight to see a family 
when collected together, instead of enlivening the 
quict scene with a little good-humored chat, sitting 
like as many statues; as if each was unworthy the 
attention of the other. And then, when a stranger 
comes in, O dear, such smiles, and animation, and 
loquacity ! ** Let my lot be to please at home,” 
says the poet; and truly I cannot help feeling a 
contemptible opinion of those persons, young or 
old, male or female, who lavish their good-humor 
and pleasantry in company, and hoard up sullen- 
ness and silence for the sincere and loving group 
which compose their fire-side. 





VARIETY. 


SINGULAR CUSTOM IN INDIA. 

A number of young Hindoo girls, about six 
or eight years of age, most gaily dressed, with 
scarlet muslin veils, &c. assembled round a 
pond, accompanied by their mothers and a 
crowd of boys. Ona given signal, each girl 
threw something into a pond; when the boys 
instantly plunged in and began battering most 
furiously what I soon discovered to he dolls, 
grotesquely dressed for the occasion. It ap 
peared that the girls being now of an age to be 
married, the present ceremony denoted that 
they voluntarily threw away childish things, ex 
emplifying the saying of St. Paul, “ When I 
was a man, I put away childish things.” As it 
was considered to be an ill omen, if the dolls 
did not immediately sink, the greatest anxiety 
was shown by all; the boys in the mean time, 
continuing to splash and hallow if any remained 
above the water; after which, making their 
saluams to the pond, they all quietly returned. 

{ Tour in Hindostan. 


SLANDER. 
it. Of all the species of slander, that is the most 
bonnets, shawls, and shoulder knots. Miss Biddy 
Bluecheeks went a shopping the other day in Broad- 
way, and so much employment did she find for 
critical remarks upon the dresses of her fricuds, that 
she actually returned to dinner and a glass of lemon- 
ade, without buying a single article she had gone 
out in search of. That lady’s bonnet displeased her; 
this one’s blue gauze dress over a white gown ; 
the other one’s waist was too long, too short, too 
please. ~“ The cut of a dandy’s coat displeased her, 
and the tie of his cravat almost put her into hys- 
terics. Oh! said she, what abominable fashions 
those are now-a-days, while she swallowed down a 
whole glass of lemonade just coloured for consti- 
tution’s sake with ten imperceptible drops cf 





| French Brandy.--[Snowden’s Advocate. 


Slander is a sad employment, to say the best of | 


harmless which females direct against each other’s | 


bulkey, too round, too slender, or any thing you | 


QQ 

WELCH PRIDE, 
A cuiious anecdote is related respecting a con 
test for precedence, between the rival Welch 


houses of Perthir and Werndee, which, though 


| less bloody, was not less obstinate than that between 


the houses of York and Lancaster. Mr. Werndee, 
dining with a friend at Monmouth, proposed rid- 
ing home in the evening ; but his friend objecting 
because it was late and likely to rain, Mr. Proger 
replied ; * With regard to the lateness of the hour 
we shall have moonlight, and should it happen to 
rain, Pertbir is not far from the road, and my cousin 
Powell will, 1am sure, give us a night’s lodging.” 
They according mounted their horses ; but being 
soon overtaken by a violent shower, rode to Perthir, 
Mr. Pro- 
ger, however, calling to his cousin, Mr. Powell 


and found all the family retired to rest. 


opened the window, and looking out, asked, ‘In 
the name of wonder, what means all this noise? 


Who isthere’”’ ‘It is only I, your cousin Proger, 


of Werndee, who have come to your hospitable 
door for shelter from the inclemency of the wes 

| ther, and hope you will be so kind as to give my 

| friend and me a lodging.”” ‘What! is it you, 
cousin Proger? You and your friend shall be in- 
stantly admitted, but upon one condition, that you 
will allow, and never hereafter dispute, that I am- 
the head of the family.” 
returned Mr. Proger. 


**What did you say?” 


** Why, I say, if you expect 
to pass the night in my house, you must allow that 
1 am head of the family.” * No, sir, I never would 


admit of that ; were it to rain swords and daggers, 
I would ride this night to Werndee, rather than 
lower the consequence of my family. 


Come up, 
Bold, come up.” “Stop a moment, cousin Proger; 
have you not often confessed that the first earl of 
Pembroke (of the name of Herbert) was the young- 
est son of Perthir ; and will you set yourself above 
the earls of Pembroke?” 

** True, | must give place tothe earlof Pembroke 
because he is a peer of the realm ; but still, though 
a peer, he is of the youngest branch of my family, 
being descended from the fourth son of Werndee, 
who was your ancestor, and settled at Perthia ; 
whereas | am descended from the eldest son, In- 
deed, my cousin Jones of Lanarth is of an older 
branch than you, and yet he never disputes that I 
am at the head of the Family.” 


“Why, cousin 








Proger, L have nothing more to say ; so good night 
to you.” Stop a moment, Mr. Powell,” said the 
stranger, “you see how it pours; do admit me at 
least; I will not dispute with you about our fami- 
lies.” ** Pray, sir, what is your name, and where 
do you come from?” ‘My name is , and I 
came from the county of ——.” “A Saxon of 
course; it would be very curious indeed, sir, should 
I dispute with a Saxon about families ; no, sir, you 
| must suffer for the obstinacy of your friend, and so 
| 





a pleasant ride to you both.” 





Court of Chancery.—In a court in London, lately, 
a girl applied to have the Judge lay an injunction 


on a certain baker not to make love to her. She 
proved how much she was annoyed, and the Judge 


4 


forty pounds. 
yj 





Gaston de Blondeville,"2 posthumous romance of 
I Mrs. Radcliffe, las appeared in London. 


issued the injunction accordingly, with a penalty of 
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f abominate false hair ona woman. I care 


uot how whimsical or fantastical she dresses her 
hair, provided it be her own—whether she con | 
it in imitation of a crow’s nest or a cob- 
let it be her own. Artificial curls 
constant danger of dopping off—they 
ihe 
lows only a hairs breadth between (bem and 
Yet, bald-pated ladies will insist that 


struct 


web—only 
are in 
remind one of so many criminals on val 


eternity. 


false scalps are better than none, and that they 
defend a certain weak part from the attack of 
malicious young men. ‘This last idea gave oc 
casion for a maiden acquaintance of mine to per 
petrate a most desperate pun. I paid her a 
visit the other evening, and found her with a 
lap full of hair. I half suspected that, Delilah 


like, she had been sheering some unfortunate 


Sampson—twisting them into beautiful cork- 
serews. My curiosity wes excited, and I 
quired what might be the’ use of such queer 
looking things. “QO!” 
knowingly at mysell, “they are glorious for— 
tresses.” | 
False Hearts—By these I do not mean the 
little ladies 
chained round the neck. 
entirely diferent thing ; not confined by chains 


said she, leering most | 


stone trinkets sometimes wear 


Oh no! they are an 


of gold, for no bonds can hold them.—tI cannot | 
tell the composition of them, for like the mind, 
they are known only by their effects. [have 
wondered how woman-kind, from Helen to 
Eliza Wharton, have been able to. keep from 
the men this grand secret of their free masonry 
—the composition of a false heart. 





The Miss Porters have published anew Work, | 
called ‘* Taies round a Winter Hearth.” 
a earn ASE 

PREIWOUMS. 

THE publisher of the LADIES’ GARLAND, 
anxious to add to its interest and rapidly growing 
popularity, has determined to offer small premiums 
for original communications. For the best essay 
on Female Education, he will give three volumes 
of the Gartann, elegantly bound; for the best 
Moral Tale, two volumes elegantly bound ; and for 
the best Poetical Scrap, not exceeding thirty-two 
lines, one volume elegantly bound. Communi- 
cations to be addressed (post paid) to the publish- 
cr at Harpers-Ferry, previous to the 10th of August 
next. A committee of three gentlemen will be ap- 
pointed to decide the merits of the respective con- 
tributions. 

In order that the publisher may know to whom 
the premiums are to be sent, the writer’s address 
can be given in a separate envelope, which will not 
be opened, in any case, except one of the prizes 
be awarded. 

The publisher regrets that he is not sufficiently 
stocked with the good things of this world, to ena- 
ble him to offer more glittering inducements ; ; but 
when candidates for prizes remember that they are 
ilso candidates for fame, he hopes their ambition 

will be aroused and their talents assiduously em- 
ployed. 

Harpers-Ferry, July 8, 1826, 














i} New Subscribers to the Gantanp can be fur- | 
nished with complete sets from the commencement 
of any volume. 


* Postage on all letters MUST be paid. 


JADTE Ss’ G: AR L AND 
_ POETRY. 


FROM TIIF ORTENTAL RAKP. 


On seeing an interesting and beaitiful young lady 


confirmed at Church. 
The matin bells have pealed the hour 
To summon holy hearts to prayer ; 
And beauty owns religion’s power, 
And pays her adoration there. 


The Temple of the Lord is still ; 
A halo round his priest is shed ; 
A glory beams from Zion’s hill, 
‘To crown with light his hallowed head. 


Hushed now the organ’s deep-ton’d note, 
The vocal sounds of music cease, 

And only inward breathings float 
‘Toward the azure throne of peace. 


Before the altar humbly kneels 

The fairest of the work of heaven ; 
And mercy to her heart reveals 

The promise of salvation given, 


Confirmed at truth’s eternal shrine, 
A member of the house of God, 

Hler robe is spotless and divine, 
Her feet are with salvation shod. 


Oh, if in heaven above the rest, 
One joy a brighter ray afford, 

’Tis when on woman’s virtuous breast, 
The cross she beareth of her Lord. 


And blest art thou whose soul from earth, 
And earthly thought itself hath freed ; 
Received in Christ thy second birth, 
And wou of faith the glorieus meed. 
BOSTON BARD. 


FROM THE N. C, EAGLE. 

Mr. Besroxs—W ill oblige one of his female read- 
ers by giving the following lines a place in the 
Eagle. They are from the pen of a young man 
who composed them (as the song would indicate) 
soon after the death of an amiable wife and an only 


| child. 


TUNE—Gramacunes. 
Although the crimson current flow 
Scarce creeps my heart along, 
Yet still with agonizing throe, 
It heaves with feeling strong :— 
For busy mem’ry, always prone 
To torture the distress’d, 
Presents the happy moments gone 
And wrings my bleeding breast. 


Ah! how shall [ the morn forget, 

1 see the vision still, 

When Anna’s sylph-like form I met, 

Light tripping o’er the hill ; 

The blushing blossoms of the grove, 

Were not more fair than she ; 

* Twas then she breath’d her trembling love, 
Beneath the hawthorn tree. 


Ah me! forever’s gone the days, 
The happy spring of life, 

When I could on her beauties gaze, 
And bless my love, my wife. 

And if a passing cloud of care, 
Across my brow should stray, 

How tenderly my grief she’d share, 
And wipe the tears away. 


My little smiling Ellen too, 

With all her budding charms, 

O ! had insatiate death spared you 
To bless my widow’d arms. 

But "twill not do, the days have past 
QO! never to return, 

Alone, 1 bear misfortune’s blast, 

And weep around their urn, 








| O! sweet was the hour when he 


| Yes, gone were the ringlets that circles 








THE MANIAC, 
[The following lines were written 
the pathetic tale which some time since went the 
rounds in the papers respecting the female wander. 
er who was found in Orange county, N. ¥. She 
was mentally deranged. No coherent story could 
be got from her: she would not tell her husband’s 

name, but saul that he had got drunk and beat her 
and that she left him in co: his abusing 
her.] : ' 























































































after reading 





sequence of 


Yes, calm was her eye, bt 
For the tear of desponde: 


its lustre had fled, 

ee Ws the re 3 

l her he: 

faded the blush that her features o’erspre ag 
! deep was the gloom of despair. 


Yet still she was - velv as, grace eful, she pass’d, 
Nor heeded the pittle : 

Far, far from her hor wandering fast, 

And tattered the robe that around her was cust 
Yo conceal her stil delicate forta. 


Ss storr 





ne she wy 


Long, long from the home of her youth she hac 
otray'd, 
Where yea s of enjoyment had past ; 


sthe house whe re her father is laid 
other lies low ’neath the cypress tree’ 


But dark j 
And her me 
shade, 

Borne down by adversity ’s biast. 

The friend of her youth sooth’d her sorrows awhile. 
As she thought that her joys would return , 

came with a smile 

The long lingering moments of time to beguile, 
Or o’er her lov’d parents to mourn ! 


But gone are the joys she expected to share, 
And gone is the peace © f past years ; 
She lives—but she lives in the arms of despair, 
For the friend whom she lov’d, and who promis’d se 
fair, 
In the garb of a drunkard appears. 


And now, all alone, o’er the wide world she strays 
And often reclines in a manger ; 
She asks for no pity—but kindness repays 
With the thanks ofa heart, that, in far better days 
Has felt tor the destitute stranger 
PITY’S TEAR. 
What falls so sweet on summer’s flowers 
As soft, refreshing tepid showers ? 
What bids the bud its sweets exhale, 
Like evening’s mildly whispering gale 
Yet sweeter, more delicious far, | 
And brighter than the brightest star 
Decking the intellectual sphere— 
Is Pity’s meek and balmy tear ! j 


? 


What bids despair her sorrows hide? 
What checks affliction’s torturing tide? 
What heals the wound of mental pain, 3 
And soothes the fev’rish throbbing brain, 





And bids the rending soul subside ¢ 
Lulling to rest distrust and fear— a 
Soft Pity’s kind and holy tear! 9 
Yet not that Pity form’d to give C 
A pang which bids affiction live ; Pe 
Not Pity that can taunting show . : 
Superior pride untouch’d by woe; w 
Not Pity that with haughty smile 4] 
Consoles—and murders all the while ; on 
But Pity which is form’d to prove 
The bond of faith—the test of love ' to 
Ti 
FEARFUL LOVE. ¥ 
Gentle zephyr, as you fly, , 
If you kiss my fair-one’s ear, = 
Whisper soft that you’re a sigh, op 
But from whose heart she must not hea: be 


Limpid rill, if e’er my love, ° d 
Near thy gurgling runnel rove ; — 
Murmur that from tears you rise, 

But tell her not from whose sad eyes. 















